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Editorial 


S the end of the publishing season approaches 

librarians turn to thoughts of the Carnegie 

Medal and ask one another, “Have you 

discovered any possibles yet?” In due 

course they will be asked by the Library 

Association to send in their lists of six books worth 

considering. Last year they had to think very hard to 

find six books of a suitable standard, and unless the next 

month produces some dark horses their task will be no 
less difficult this year. 

The question has been asked, “Is it imperative that 
the Medal be awarded every year irrespective of the 
number of competitors?” A pertinent question, for 
can an author take pride in a prize so easily won and can 
the award have any real value in such circumstances ? 

Although the Carnegie Medal is intended to be given 
to the author of the best individual book of the year, 
many librarians are guiltily aware that it has not yet been 
won by Walter de la Mare, Eleanor Farjeon, Alison 
Uttley or Patricia Lynch; four outstanding authors 
who for many years have given us consistently good 
work ; authors to whom every librarian is willing and 
anxious to pay homage. There are times when the spirit 
rather than the letter of the law should be obeyed and the 
spirit of the Carnegie Medal would bear these authors in 
mind in such years of famine as we are now experiencing. 
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Poetry and Children. 


By ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


HAVE found this a complex subject on which to 

state my ideas, partly because 1 am humbly aware 

that my experience of introducing child and poem 

is small and individual ; but the little mechanism 

which lives inside me, somewhere between heart 
and brain, ticking out its record of Good—Bad: 
Accept—Reject is as definite as ever on the subject of the 
poems children accept for one reason or another, and I 
trust it. 

The growth of my feeling for poetry appears very clear 
to me from earliest childhood onward. Obviously, if 
memory serves, one can be downright about one’s own 
experience, but in general, so many factors may intervene 
between the grown-up, the child and the poem that only 
the most alert and detached of observers will interpret 
aright the actual response to the melody and meaning of 
the verse. 

Children have so often been fooled by adults over 
poetry that now adult and child alike are nervous and 
self-conscious. The adult feels poetry with an emotion 
to which the child has not yet grown. Too often quite 
tiny children are taught to say their pieces in imitation of 
what the grown-up feels; and it is the child who suffers 
when, proudly confident in it, the achievement is 
shown off, and a critical audience mockingly holds up 
the mirror. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me that adult aid is required 
to help children through the door into the lovely world 
of poetry. It is fundamental that poetry must be spoken 
before it is read—and it is almost certainly heard before 
it is written. Most of us meet it first in its simplest forms 


of thythm and rhyme in the nursery rhymes. Even at 
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that, the background colours the offering and the child 
whose parents have no feeling for the beauty of words will 
give only the snap of weak and strong beats and the child 
hears the sharpness of “ Ding dong dell, pussy’s in the 
well!” and misses the delicate precision of “‘I had a 
little nut tree, nothing would it bear,” or “ How many 
miles to Babylon?” In the homes where there is no 
feeling for poetry, children probably outgrow the nursety 
rhymes and are given nothing to take their place 
until schooldays begin. In the period between, perhaps, 
they pick up the words of some “ catchy ” comic songs, 
those having, that is, a good marked rhythm. A few 
may be fortunate enough to hear readings ion the Bible. 
I must have been very young when I first heard the 8th 
Psalm spoken aloud : “‘ O Lord, our Lord, how excellent 
is thy name in all the earth!” What captured my ear 
then and delights it still is not only the easy measure 
but the sequence of vowel sounds, opening out and 
strengthening. 

A. A. Milne must have played a great part in showing 
parents how eagerly small children respond to verse, and 
I think no small part of his success was due to his skill in 
devising metres which got away from the stale old 
de-durr, de-durr, de-durr of the late Victorian tecitations 
for lower forms! He fashioned new rhythms on designs 
pretty sure to be familiar to and recognisable by the very 
young such as, for example, the tattoo behind “‘ They’re 
changing guard at Buckingham Palace ”—or the simple 
march-time of “ James James, Motison Morison.” His 
work is, however, rather an extension of the world of 
nursery rhyme than an excursion into that of poetry— 
though I deplore with all my heart the suggestion which 
I met with in one of our better London bookshops a few 


months ago, that as all the standard editions of Nursery 
Rhymes were out of print, the A. A. Milne verses would 





do and that they “ have quite taken the place of the old 
rhymes anyway ” ! 

Othet men have experimented with metre in terms of 
extreme simplicity with different results ; for instance, 
James Stephens, Humbert Wolfe, Walter de la Mare, and 
others. But these men were already poets and what they 
have produced illustrates most clearly that mysterious 
something which makes poetry not mere rhyming. 
Consider Humbert Wolfe’s delicious, 


“ Who thought of the lilac ? 
‘ I,” dew said, 

“I made up the lilac 
out of my head.’ ” 


or Walter de la Mare’s 


Someone came knocking 

At my wee, small door. 
Someone came knocking, 

I am sure, sure, sure!” 


Each contains something more than rhythm, more 
than melody, more even than the absolute meaning of the 
words. There is a new factor—feeling, atmosphere and 
perhaps for the first time a child may begin to see a 
picture projected by language. Here, in my own opinion, 
comes in the need of help, first to demonstrate the beauty 
of the words by speaking them as the poet meant them to 
sound, and second to point the way to other verses which 
the child may enjoy sampling, to point out the infinite 
variety of the poets and to see that the young steps do not 
falter in sheet weariness in the effort to choose for them- 
selves out of the vast array of material, most of which will 
be totally incomprehensible to them even as rhythm. 

But Iam reminded that in my own experience it was 
the incidental rather than any purposefully educative 
efforts on the part of my parents which left the deepest 
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marks on me. Both my parents loved poetry, both 
possessed exceptional memories, both were habitual 
quoters of an almost inspired aptness, but whereas my 
mother read aloud to us and recited to us with the clear 
intention of forming our tastes, my father merely 
appeared to allow us to eavesdrop on him as he murmured 
treasured verses over to himself for his own pleasure. 
From him I first heard the ballads, and they formed my 
real introduction to poetry. 


Father was a Border man, born and brought up within 
sight of Flodden Field. The Eildon Hills, Ercildoune, 
Ettrick Forest, Tweed and Till, the Border castles, the 
Percies and Douglases and Armstrongs, Lindisfarne and 
the Cheviots wete the background of his boyhood ; and 
the Border Minsttelsy was in his blood, handed down to 
him by his mother, by word of mouth as the ballads have 
been from time immemorial. I can still remember the 
quickening of intetest, the lively sense of expectancy 
which took hold of me when he began to croon the 
opening stanzas of Thomas the Rhymer, and the little 
shivet of delight when he reached, “ It was mirk mirk 
nighte, and there was nae sternlighte, And they waded 
through red blude to the knee.” 


From him too I first heard—and have loved ever since 
for its ghostly atmosphere and the promise of just reward 
at the last reckoning ! 


If ever thou gavest hosen and shoon, 
Every nighte and alle : 

Sit thee down and put them on, 
And Christe receive thy saule. 


If hosen and shoon thou ne’er gavest nane, 
Every nighte and alle ; 

The whins shall prick thee to the bare bane, 
And Christe receive thy saule. 
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The first really Spring-like day of the year was likely 
to bring from him these lines from the Song of Solomon : 


For lo, the winter is past, 

The rain is over and gone ; 

The flowers appear on the earth ; 

And the time of the singing of birds is come, 
And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 


The beauty of Shakespeare’s “Bare ruined choirs where 
late the sweet birds sang,” will always have behind it for 
me a picture of our childhood’s woods in winter. 


Yet to my mother’s reading aloud—and she read aloud 
better than anyone I have ever met since—I owe an early 
joy in Hiawatha. The new rhythm was exciting and [ 
remember finding it fun to get my tongue round the 
strange names, Gitchi Manito the Mighty, Mudgikeewis, 
Minnehaha. And from Longfellow she led us to 
Tennyson—never greatly appreciated by me—and 
Wordsworth, not very successful either, though nothing 
has ever erased from my consciousness the first 
impression of 


Earth has not anything to show more fair, 


as read aloud to me when J was about ten. The Shakes- 
peare songs caught my imagination vividly also, as I 
think they do with most children, and “ Full fathom five 
thy father lies,” ‘Fear no more the heat o’ the sun,” 
and “‘ How shall I thy true love know?” were magic 
runes to be chanted on solitary walks or to beguile 
tedious trudges on duty errands. 


I think my usual—unexpressed—feeling about those 
readings-aloud was “ Read lots of things and don’t ask 
me if I like them—and leave the book where I can get it 
afterwards ! ” I would add, in the light of old experience, 
“ leave a marker in at verses which have been read.” It 
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takes almost too much perseverance for a child to grope 
through, say, a complete Wordsworth for the Sonnet on 
Westminster Bridge, not being certain of the first line. I 
know now, too, that I should always haveliked to beable to 
try my own tongue on the verses which appealed to me. 
If enough confidence exists between listener and reader- 
aloud, that can be devised in various ways, but it was never 
even thought of when J was young. 


I suppose for most of us the general background of 
our lives colours our early taste in poetry. Certainly for 
myself, because my early years were spent in woodland 
country, Keats became very dear to me: his “ plot of 
beechen green and shadows numberless,” his “ bird 
singing of summer in full-throated ease,” the may and 
eglantine and musk rose, “Full of dewy wine, the 


murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves,” were an 
intimate part of my background, and as I read or heard, 


“I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the bough.” 


I thought of the light darkness of midsummer nights in 
the woods with the sudden sweetness of a tendril of 
honeysuckle swaying against my face unseen, as I came 
home from a late walk. 


I feel pretty sure that readings aloud should be as 
mixed as possible in subject and style, and that humorous 
verse should find its way in without too pointed an 
introduction. Lear, Hood, Carroll, the Bab Ballads, 
are all good sources, with some Calverley and Bret 
Harte, and some of Eleanor Farjeon’s Nursery Rhymes of 
London Town, Hilaire Belloc and G. K. Chesterton. 


Personally, I think some of the moral rhymes of the 
last century worth including in such readings. Jane and 
Ann Taylor, Adelaide O’Keefe or Isaac Watts, with their 
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neat patterns and prim sentiments—yes,and sly humour— 
are often appreciated to-day, for instance, Jane Taylor’s 
Greedy Richard: “1 think I want some pies this 
morning,” said Dick, stretching himself and yawning. 


Then there is Stevenson and his Child’s Garden of 
Verses, still fresh and simple, still to be “ discovered ” 
by each rising generation in its turn, with the gay brisk- 
ness of his “‘ Children you are very little, And your bones 
are very brittle,” the unfailing appeal to the lonely child 
in the Lamplighter : 


But I, when I am stronger and can choose what I’m to do, 
O Leerie, P'll go round at night and light the lamps with you ! 


And then there is the little shivery thrill of Windy Nights, 
with its : 

Whenever the moon and stars are set, 

Whenever the wind is high, 

All night long in the dark and the wet, 

A man goes riding by. 
Late in the night when the fires are out, 
Why does he gallop and gallop about ? 


Yes, R.L.S. still does not date, his idiom is fresh and his 
mind, nearly half a century dead, makes instant and easy 
contact with the child who to-day is living in the third 
war after him. 

De la Mare ended his anthology, Come Hither, with the 
old lines, 

This is the Key of the Kingdom ; 
Of the Kingdom this is the Key. 


and few men should know better than he the richness 
- and beauty on which that turning key opens the door. 
The child who misses the experience of poetry read, felt 
and loved, misses part of the goodness of life—and have 
not these last two wars shown us that “ for the unquiet 
heart and mind a use in measured language lies ” ? 
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Children’s Books for Germany. 


By ExizaBetH Hirscw. 


GREAT deal has been written and spoken 
during this war about the re-education of 
German youth. Those who have considered 
this question have found it a very complex one 
indeed. It is widely known what detestable 
and perverted doctrines have been taught tothe generation 
that has had its schooling in Germany during the last ten 
years. A certain number of very good and illuminating 
accounts have been given on this subject, of which the 
best known is “ Education for Death,” by the American 
author Ziemer. It is, therefore, comparatively easy for 
those interested to acquire a knowledge of the kinds of 
books which have been in the hands of German children 
during the past ten years. It is equally easy to agree on 
the most urgent task facing those who desire to re-educate 
German youth ; it is the immediate destruction of every 
copy of the filthy, poisonous fabrications which have 
been used in German schools and homes. The mental 
background they have given to their youthful readers 
becomes only too evident when we consider that most 
of the whole-hearted perpetrators of atrocities in the 
occupied countries are youths between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five—the generation which has been 
brought up on Jew-baiting, “ Geopolitik,” forged history 
and the Fuehrer’s and sub-Fuehrers’ speeches, coupled 
with a worship of science dedicated to destruction and 
domination. All this is easily understood and the 
necessary deductions can be drawn with equal ease. 


The question that requires much more complicated 
thought and study is: “ What can we put in place of 
the books that must be taken out of the hands of 
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Germany’s children?” In reply to this question, two 
things must stand out quite clearly in the mind of every 
interested person. One is that we must not expect to find 
in Germany a single decent publication — within 
the past ten years. Every attempt at publishing a book 
deviating from the official Nazi line would have been 
ruthlessly suppressed. The second point is that we 
cannot count on much sincere collaboration from the 
educators of German youth, who have themselves been 
subjected to the intensive pressure of Nazi doctrine. 
That a decent educator would have been able to find and 
maintain a post in a Nazi school is just as unlikely as the 
supposition that a decent text-book should have come 
out of a Nazi printing press. Let us next think of the 
other two influences on education: the home and the 
church. Here again we must face the facts. We know 
that German boys and girls have been torn from their 
homes at an early age to be incorporated into the 
machinery of youth organisations, the leaders of which 
have ridiculed and derided the parents in the eyes of their 
children ; to be fond of one’s mother, and to let her 
influence one’s thoughts or emotions in any way that 
might be contrary to the Nazi doctrine, was depicted as 
being contemptible and “ sissified.” There is little 
doubt that the immensely resourceful machinery of the 
Hitlerjugend, Bund Deutscher Maedchen, and similar organisa- 
tions had a tremendous advantage over the weakening 
influence of a home where even upright parents were 
becoming more and more cowed and timorous. Similar 
arguments apply to the Churches. Few parents can be 
expected to have had the courage to back the influence of 
the Church against that of the official doctrine, and even 
those few must have been easily out-faced by any 
determined youngster who knew that his parents were 
living in constant dread that he might drop a dangerous 
hint at the next Hitlerjugend meeting! Therefore, we 
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find that the crux of the matter is much the same as in 
other aspects of post-war dealings with Germany; we 
shall look in vain for any immeaiate re-birth of native 
freedom, and yet—all that the Allies can attempt to do 
in the way ot reconstruction will not be enough to form 
a substitute for this regeneration of thought, this re- 
awakening from the terrible nightmare of the past ten 
years, for which we can at this point only hope, without 
venturing any predictions as to whether ot when it will 
come about. In the field of children’s re-education, as in 
all other similar fields, the best the Allies can do is to 
help unearth any remnants of sanity from beneath the 
ruins of intellectual degradation, and give the right start 
and impulse to all those willing to turn towards the right 
path, and capable of following it. 


If we approach the problem of German children’s 
literature from this angle, I imagine that we must first of 
all ask ourselves: “ What was there before Hitler ?” 
And secondly: “What can there be found among 
pre-Hitlerite literature that could possibly appeal to a 
child fed on Nazi ideology ever since it could think ? ” 


I think that, with the exceptions of a few classics, such 
as the fairy tales of Grimm, Andersen, Hauff, etc., that 
“were not for an age but for all time,” we can at once 
dismiss all that was written for children before the First 
World War. Such a classic writer is also the famous 
Wilhelm Busch, the creator of Max und Moritz, 
Fips der Affe and other delightful masterpieces. It 
can be presumed that even the Nazis can have had no - 
objection to his harmless, unpolitical wit. But I think 
nobody would seriously consider offering to any modern 
child the sentimental clap-trap of the average pte-1914 
“Novel for young Girls ” or the antiquated exploits of 
pre-combustion-engine adventurers. There again, such 
a classic as Jules Verne is an exception—he anticipated 
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and far out-sttipped even the most modern technical 
achievements. I think at this point a few words should 
be said about the writer whom Hitler states to have been 
his childhood’s favourite author, Karl May. In him 
we have the worst possible of all influences on a German 
boy’s imagination. In his books, of which the most 
famous ate the Wéinnetou series, we find the out- 
poutings of an overheated continental imagination, 
creating its own ideas and misconceptions about far-off 
peoples and foreign races. It is a well-known fact that 
caused a considerable stir at the time of its publication 
that Karl May wrote all his famous books about Redskins, 
Arabs, etc., in the peace and quiet of a little German 
country town, and that he had never set foot outside 
Europe. 


Our search leads us next to the books that were read 
by German children who grew up between the two wars, 
before the arrival of the Nazi régime. Here we can 
discern several distinct schools or categories. Let us 
start with girls’ books. The most widely read were very 
sentimental serial novels about little girls growing up 
very slowly in about a dozen volumes, meeting on their 
way children’s parties, friendships, feuds, misunder- 
standings and their solutions, school-troubles and joys, 
family comedies and tragedies, boy-and-girl romances, 
university careers, love and marriage. Perhaps the most 
famous series of this type were the Nesthaekchen 
volumes by Else Ury. In another but similar category 
were the sentimental nature-books, in which every tree 
and bush, and even mote every squirrel and grasshopper, 
was intensely alive and endowed with a superabundance 
of feeling and an appalling capacity for suffering from the 
cruelty of man. Such books, of which the tales by 
Sophie Reinheimer are perhaps the best-known, caused 
sensitive children to suffer agonies at the sight of a 
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branch being torn off a tree! I think both these types 
of story must be ruled out as unlikely to arouse the interest 
of present-day German children, and no attempt should 
be made at their revival. Of course, there were many 
other trends in juvenile fiction; charming tales and 
novels taking young readers in the company of some 
quaint adventurous figure round the old towns and 
hamlets of Germany—as for instance the Kasperle 
series, whose author I cannot remember. On the whole, 
however, it must be said that the books which were 
considered the most valuable of their kind, and which 
were widely bought for the children of intellectually- 
inclined parents, were of non-German authorship. There 
was the famous Bybi series by the Danish writer Karin 
Michaelis, meant for girls. Both boys and girls obtained 
unending delight from the Dr. Dolittle series by 
Hugh Lofting, which were translated in quick succession 
and enjoyed tremendous popularity. Of the latter it can 
be said that they were the ideal antidote to Karl May ; 
they showed the calm, humorous, warm-hearted, entirely 
human attitude of the Anglo-Saxon in search of foreign 
races. Dr. Dolittle, who had to be forced to become king 
of the Floating Island and then slaved day and night to 
preserve the health and improve the sanitary conditions 
among his Red Indian subjects—the little Doctor who 
learned with devout humility the medical science of the 
Indian Chieftain—who refused to take part in the tribal 
war until he was completely satisfied that the enemy was 
out to loot grain only because he had not sown any for 
himself because he intended to rob his neighbours— 
who gave such a splendid account of himself when the 
battle began and then imposed such just and merciful 
conditions of peace on the defeated tribe ; this is indeed 
a figure to break the spell of Karl May and his disciples ! 
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The Dolittle books should be the first to be re-ptinted 
and widely popularised in post-war Germany. Another 
author who was widely read, mainly by boys, but also by 
some girls, was the American Ernest Thompson Seton. 
His realistic, immensely well-informed and interesting 
accounts of life among the wild animals provide a healthy 
counter-stroke against the sentimental books on Nature 
which I mentioned before. 

In conclusion, I would suggest the following main lines 
of approach to our problem. . Avoid by all means the 
playing up of sentiment, especially undisguised sentiment. 
Give the German child, after the great collapse, books 
with a stimulating interest of a basic and primal kind ; 
adventure—but of the kind that shows men in pursuit of 
knowledge, enduring hardships for the sake of their 
fellow-creatures (and not only fellow-nationals !) and not 
men in pursuit of war, treasure, domination, etc. English 
children’s literature is rich in such books, and should be 
drawn upon; but care should be taken not to include 
books with a strong nationalistic tendency, as this will 
antagonise the young reader or re-awaken his own 
chauvinism. Give the German child books describing in 
a vivid and interesting way life in other countries—in 
this connection Karin Michaelis’ Bsbi series is 
exemplary !—especially in small countries which it has 
been taught to think of as inferior. Here, the children’s 
literature of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, etc., 
should be drawn upon. We may expect Soviet Russia 
to find a way of putting before the growing German 
generation interesting pictures from her life and manifold 
national traditions. Windows must be opened towards 
all directions of the globe and the German child must be 
shown the world around him in its true light. If this is 
taken as the guiding principle, much will have been 
achieved in the tremendous task of re-educating German 
youth. 
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The Creator of Mike Mulligan 


By LovELL THOMPSON 

[From time to time new authors and artists are introduced to this 
country from America. The author-artist of Mike Mulligan and 
his Steam Shovel has achieved such popularity in this country that 
we have thought Mr. Thompson’s article in The Publishers’ 
Weekly would interest our readers, and we have, therefore, made 
extracts from it.—Eprror. ] 


OOD artists are always troubled with a 
profusion of talents. Virginia Lee Burton 
has had a lot of this trouble, and to add to it 
she has a great deal of beauty. She might 
have been a portraitist, a landscapist, a 

designer. She might have been a writer. She might 
have been a ballerina. She resolved her choice between 
fish, flesh or fowl by choosing all three. You will find 
the happy result in The Little House (Faber). It could 
not have been done by one who was not a designer, a 
writer or a painter. 

Miss Burton’s career as an artist was all an accident, 
but the accident didn’t happen to her. It happened to 
het father, who broke his leg just as his daughter was 
about to set out on a vaudeville circuit. There was no 
one else to meet the situation. Miss Burton had to unpack 
her bag, hang up her ballet slippers, give up her contract 
and let the show start without her. Yet at home she 
went cheerfully back to drawing, which she had studied 
before. The ballet skirt was exchanged for a smock. 
Before long she was doing character cartoons for The 
Boston Transcript. 

It is like her that she kept on studying at the same 
time, and she soon coin on her edna success 
story by becoming the wife of one of her teachers at the 
Boston Museum School. He was George Demetrios, 
author, sculptor and artist. 

Miss Burton’s first book met with no success. More than 
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a dozen ence spurned it. Her present publisher’s 
record of her work begins with a report on her next 
book, Choo Choo. It begins, “ Unusually appealing and 
amusing,” and ends, “full of vitality, stimulating and 
humorous touches. I think the book would be a great 
favourite with children.” The next book was Mike 
Mulligan and His Steam Shovel (Faber). Calico, the Wonder 
Horse (Faber) followed. Then The Little House, which 
won the Caldecott Medal. The author is now working 
on a new book, Katy and the Big Snow, the story of a 
trawler-tractor which is a snow-plough in the winter. 
This series of books about inanimate objects—though 
there is nothing inanimate about her drawings of them— 
had a humble origin. They sprang from the dust, for 
Miss Burton’s first children’s book, the one which had 
been so much turned down, was the story of a particle 
of dust. 


The Demetrioses have two children, Aris and Michael, 
now aged seven and eleven. You will find Aris amid all 
those trains on the dedication page of Choo Choo. Michael 
is the small towhead with the stride who appears in Mike 
Mulligan. ‘The family lives in a rather small house which 
snuggles up to a rather small barn. There are apple trees 
round it that look like the apple trees round the Little 
House. The barn has quite a menagerie in it but the 
menagerie is mostly paint and plaster of Paris. If you 
visit them you can be modelled in clay, carved in marble 
or cast in bronze. You can be painted in oils or tempera 
or water-colour. You may be offered a sauna (that’s a 
Turkish bath in Finland) or get a bedspread with 
’ Little Houses printed all over it; or you may be given 
a part ina country dance. You can eat steak cooked over 
a fire in the barn. In short, if you go to the home of the 
creator of Mike Mulligan you will be in no way 
disappointed. 
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Notes from the Cellar. 


Pau Hazarp.—In our issue of December, 1939, we printed 
what was intended to be the first instalment of Les Livres les Enfants 
et les Hommes, by Paul Hazard. This book, surveying the most 
famous children’s books of many European countries, is outstand- 
ing as a most profound study of its subject and we felt that a trans- 
lation of parts of it would be welcomed by our readers. We printed 
the chapter on Hans Andersen, pfobably the best chapter in the 
volume. Unfortunately before we were ready to print further 
instalments France fell and we were unable to establish contact with 
the author or his French publishers and efforts we made through 
American channels were equally unsuccessful. 

Our American contemporary, The Horn Book, has been more 
fortunate and has already printed two instalments of the book, 
We look forward to reading further instalments, and we commend 
them also to our subscribers. You will remember that some time 
ago we announced that The Horn Book had made the delightful 
gesture of offering to send the magazine free of charge for the 
duration of the war to a few British Libraries. If any readers of The 
Junior Bookshelf would care to receive The Horn Book will they 
please write to us and we will put them in touch with the 
American publishers ? 


HOLLAND UNDER THE NaAzis.—It was, of course, inevitable that 
under Nazi rule many Dutch books should be confiscated and utterly 
destroyed. From an article on this subject in a recent issue of The 
Publishers Weekly we have culled the following, “The most comic 
of all confiscations was chat of the famous juvenile, The Son of Dik 
Trom. For some time the reasons were not made public, but then it 
became known that the author of the book—which was written at 
least thirty-five years ago—had used the following phrase: 
‘Adolf could not jump over the ditch and he fell right into the 


’ >> 


water . 


SomE New Pus.isHErs.—One of the puzzling things about the 
war-time shortage of paper is the mushroom growth of new 
publishers. A number of these have devoted their energies partly 
or wholly to children’s books, and the result is a minor flood of 
shockingly produced rubbish at high prices. But there are ex- 
ceptions and three new houses deserve a welcome for the quality of 
the stuff they are producing. Transatlantic Arts, Ltd., have issued 
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a list of titles under the editorship of Noel Carrington, a sufficient 
guarantee of quality—in picture books at any rate. So far I have 
seen only one title, Henrietta by Kathleen Hale, the creator of Orlando 
the Marmalade Cat. The Museum Press, in its first list, offers a 
number of children’s books, three of which are familiar to me in 
their original American editions. They are all good and will be 
reviewed in The Junior Bookshelf in due course. Hollis and 
Carter is another new house. They have taken over the Worzel 
Gummidge books and other titles from Burns Oates. We welcome 
all these three new publishers and wish them luck. 


Srxty MILiion Booxs.—In the U.S.S.R., in 1938, approximately 
fifty-nine million children’s books were published representing 
an average of thirty-eight thousand copies of each title. This 
number does not include school text books. 


Competitions.—Among the fair number of entries for The 
Junior Bookshelf competition announced in our July number 
the most favoured subject for essay was E. Nesbit, with Mrs. 
Molesworth following. No entries at all were received with 
Ballantyne or Talbot Baines Reed as their subject. The entries 
came in so late that we have not been able to reach a decision as to 
the winner intime for mention inthis issue. No entries were received 
for the prize offered for a review of Treasure Island so we are 
repeating this offer. In this issue we have directed attention on to 
the moderns, one English and one American, published in this 
country. 


JUNIOR BOOKSHELF COMPETITIONS. 


(a) A prize of two guineas is offered for the best essay not exceeding 
2,000 words, on the work of either of the two following 
authors: Arthur Ransome; Kate Seredy. 


(b) Imagine that Treasure Is/and has just been published. A prize 
of tos. 6d. is offered for the best review, not to exceed 250 
words, of this book. 


Fntries must be received not later than February 29th next. 
The Editor reserves the right to publish any entry in the Junior 
Bookshelf, and his decision in regard to the awards must be 
accepted as final. 
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METHUEN 
The Chinese Children Next Door 











By PEARL BUCK 


The famous author of The Good Earth spent her childhood in 
China. This charming book describes her playmates, a family 
of little girls who lived next door ; how they dressed, ate, 
and lived their gay lives, playing with one another and with 


the little white child. 


Illustrated in colour by Katherine Tozer. 7s. 6d. 


The Mystery of the Burnt Cottage 
By ENID BLYTON 


This story is the first of an exciting new series about the 


‘** Five Find-Outers and Dog,”’ 


an amusing and adventurous 


bunch of young sleuths whom Enid Blyton’s enormous public . 
will quickly take to their hearts. 


Illustrated. 








METHUEN 


5s. 

















Dent’s Children’s Books 


LONG EARS 
by Patricia Lynch 
The little grey donkey is here 
again, and we renew acquaint- 
ance vith tinkers and turf- 


cutters. Illustrated by Joan 
Kiddell-Monroe. 7s. 6d. (Dec.) 


THE STORY OF 
ALGERNON 

Drawn by Myrtle Jerrett with 
verses by Helen Friedlander 
The story of a foal who 
couldn’t manage his long 
legs, tut at last succeeded in 
everything. Coloured _illus- 
trations. 6s. (Nov.) 


Prices are net 


PETER CHURCH- 
MOUSE by Margot Austin 


The adventures of Peter and 
his friend Gabriel the kitten 
in attracting old Parson P¢ase- 
Porridge’s attention. The 
pictures are by the author. 

3s. 6d. (Ready) 


THE MERCHANT 
SEAMAN by M. C. Carey 


A little book in the Everyday 
Series, intended for the quite 
young. With colourful draw- 
ings by Webster Murray. 

ls. 9d. (Nov. 1817) 











HARRAP BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE SHOEMAKER’S SON. C. B. BURNETT. 


The life-story of Hans Andersen, beautifully told,and having as a 
parallel theme The Ugly Duckjing. 
T/lustrated. 


15 and upwards. tos. 6d. net. 
WHEN THE WORLD WAS YOUNG. 
M. MACBRIDE MORREL. 
What the earth was like in prehistoric times. 
Illustrated. 15 and upwards. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE NINTH LEGION. ALLEN W. SEABY. 


A story set in Roman Britain, showing the life of the legionaries 
in camp and how a British family lived. 


Line Illustrations. 9g and upwards. 6s. net 


THE TRAVELLING TREE. LORNA WOODS. 


Stories showing the same originality as those in the author’s 
previous book. The Smiling Rabbit. 


Illustrated by Ernest Aris. 6 and upwards. 33s. 6d. net. 


HARRAP BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





FABER CHILDREN’S BOOKS 








Children’s Crossword Book 
2s. 6d. MORLEY ADAMS 


Anthony and Antimacassar 
6s. MARY and ROLAND EMETT 


The Wild Cherry 
5s. 


Lobby Lobster 
6s. BARBARA HASTINGS 


Half-term Holiday 
6s. VIRGINIA PYE 


Sam Pig at the Circus 
6s. 


DIANA ROSS 


ALISON UTTLEY 
Collected Rhymes and Verses 
12s. 6d. WALTER DE LA MARE 
The Magic Jacket 
3s. 6d. WALTER DE LA MARE 
ALL BOOKS ARE ILLUSTRATED 

















The New Books 


SOME PICTURE BOOKS 


Austin, M. Peter Churchmouse. llus. by the author. 
38 pp. 10X74, cloth back. Dent . ‘ 3/6 


Peter Churchmouse was published in America in 1941 and 
became a best seller among children’s books. All the reviewers 
hailed it as outstanding. It may not achieve such popularity 
here, but that all children will revel in its pictures I have 
no doubt. The story is of a little churchmouse who wanted 
cheese but couldn’t find a way to make Parson Pease-Pudding 
notice him. But he did at last find a way, with the aid of 
Gabriel the kitten. This little story has a simplicity and happy 
spontaneity that children will appreciate as much as they will 
the pictures. Presumably the book is produced from the 
American edition by photo-lithography. There can be no 
other explanation for calling a rat-trap a “‘ snap-rat.” Neither 
is the old proverb improved in this version, “‘ Never put off 
till to-morrow what you can do right now.” 


FisHer, M., and Rox, H. Banana Circus. Illus. by 


H. Rox. 48 pp. 9$x74, cloth back. 
Hammond . ‘ ; ; , > 7/6 


The story doesn’t count ; it is merely something to hold 
together a collection of pictures. Take a few bananas, a few 
slices of lemon, an orange or two and a pineapple (surely the 
creators of this book have a grim sense of humour), make them 
into models, photograph them in various postures—and there 
you are. I confess to a prejudice against this sort of illustration 
but the models are cleverly done and have humour which 
children will enjoy. But the humour depends upon an 
association of ideas and as most of the children for whom the 
book is intended will never have seen either bananas, lemons 
or pineapples, such humour is likely to be lost on them. 
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Hare, K. Henrietta the Faithful Hen. Illus. by 






STREATFEILD, N. Harlequinade. 





the author. 32 pp. 123 Xx wm back saitiied 
Transatlantic Arts . ‘ 8/6 


Illus. by Clarke 
Hutton. 47 pp. 10x 74. Chatto and Windus 6/- 





I have bracketed these two books because among the 
large number of picture books that have come my way this 
year these are the two that take pride of place. They are poles 
apart in their appeal but both are excellent. For me as a 
grown-up Harlequinade is favourite. Were I a child I should, 
without hesitation, choose Henrietta. 


When Kathleen Hale published her first Orlando book 
it was plain that here was an artist who knew the sort of 
picture book children love. It had bright colour, it had 
humour, and it gave to animals the sort of adventure that 
children imagine for their own pets. It had, too, a certain 
amount of humour intended for grown-ups also. All Miss 
Hale’s subsequent books have had these same qualities and 
Henrietta is no exception. All the pictures contain many little 
details, details that children will not see at a first glance but 
will discover with glee on second and third perusals. 


Henrietta is a hen who finds difficulty in laying the eggs 
that her mistress so badly needs. There is a treasure hunt, 
the discovery of a Roman city under the garden, a new home 
and ultimately a plenitude of eggs. Splendid work. 


Whereas Henrietta is a “ picture” book, Harlequinade 
is better described as a “‘ picture-story ” book since the story 
is at least as important as the pictures. Indeed the interest is 
primarily in the story. It is, briefly, the story of the develop- 
ment of the Harlequinade throughout the ages. But do not 
imagine it to be a dry-as-dust history. Under the skilful pen 
of Noel Streatfeild it has become an entertaining story and is a 
little gem, a loving tribute. The pictures, by Clarke Hutton, 
are superb. They have plenty of colour, in somewhat subdued 
pastel shades. The title page is lovely. Perhaps they will not 
be fully appreciated except by grown-ups, and I for one am 
grateful to author and artist for a fine piece of collaboration 
and to the publisher for its so charming presentation. 
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“ MABEN.” Sammy's Saxophone. lus. by the author. 


32 pp. 10374. Sylvan Press .- ; 5/- 


This is a picture book in which a page of text is faced by a 
coloured lithograph. The text is printed over a tinted back- 
ground which looks like crayon scribbled over the page and 
has no artistic merit that I can discover. I hope it will not give 
young readers ideas for decorating other books ! 

The illustrations have clean, definite outlines and show 
both humour and imagination on the part of the artist. The 
story is unimportant and unconvincing ; it tells how a young 
seal becomes famous for blowing bubbles with a saxophone 
which he found on an ice-floe. 


Monrog, J. Kippext-. Ingulabi. Illus. by the 


author. 48 pp. 11 X 84, cloth back. Nicholson 
and Watson . ; ‘ : ‘ 6/6 


A year or two before the war there appeared a very large, 
very slim picture book called In His Little Black Waistcoat. 
A reviewer in these columns pronounced it the best picture 
book of the year. In Ingu/abi Miss Kiddell-Monroe displays 
again the same qualities that made her earlier work so striking. 
Her draughtsmanship is excellent and all her pictures have a 
feeling of vitality, motion and spaciousness. These combine 
to give her work a dramatic quality that is arresting. Ingulabi 
is the story of a South African bush-pig, and though showing 
much less talent than the pictures that accompany it is never- 
theless a satisfactory little tale. 


Mountain, M. K. Solomon. Illus by the author. 


32 pp. 7X7, boards. Oxford . ‘ : 2/6 


Good stories for the six- or seven-year-old are rare and 
Miss Mountain cannot claim any great distinction for this 
book. It is the story of a kitten who goes from one house 
to another seeking a home. The illustrations are pleasant 
sketches that have a little more character than the story. 
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SreBBING, H. Maggie the Stream-lined Taxi. Illus. 


by the author. 24 pp. 107}, boards. 
Transatlantic Arts , : ; 5/- 


Maggie is a nice new London taxi that suffers a number of 
trials and triumphs in the black-out and the blitz. It is indeed 
up-to-date, meeting disaster because of a jeep rounding a 
corner on its wrong side (the accompanying picture shows 
the jeep on its correct side). 

The story will pass muster. The pictures show 
considerable talent of a modernistic type. They have a 
sophisticated air about them. The colours in the lithographs 
are above the average. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Cotas, Ciare. The Flying Village: an improb- 
able story. Illus. 184 pp. 745. Davies. 7/6 


The present volume continues the adventures of the family 
introduced to young readers in Four’s Company; it is, like its 
forerunner, a most pleasant blend of fantasy and reality, with 
skilful portrayal of its juvenile characters. Even baby Simon, 
now three years old, already has a personality all his own. 
In fact, the four Loder children are so definitely alive and their 
activities and interests are so vividly presented that it seems 
almost a pity to introduce fantasy into such a real world. 


The story opens on a note of excitement with a fire in the 
old home of the Loders ; fortunately it is got under control 
before it can do irreparable harm, in spite of the men of the 
fire brigade being delayed by a Masonic dinner! Fantasy 
makes its appearance when the Loder children meet a gannet 
who promises to teach them to fly. Soon not only the Loders but 
all the village children as well are flying so successfully that 
they are able to stage a display for their proud yet anxious 
parents. 


Dod Proctor is responsible for the light and graceful 
illustrations in line and also for the frontispiece in colour. 
This story will appeal mainly to children of eight to ten years 
age. 
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Evatt, H. The Red Canoe. Illus. 155 pp. 78x 5. 





Muller , i 6/- 


This story of a ten-year- -old we iw in the ee 
Forest Reserve in Northern Ontario gives some idea of the 
life there in summer and winter. It is slight enough but 
will be enjoyed by boys of nine and ten. 


LatHrop, D. P. The Colt from Moon Mountain. 


56 pp. 9x64. Harrap . ; ' ‘ s/- 


In all Miss Lathrop’s books the story and the pictures 
match perfectly. Both have a tenderness and quiet beauty 
born of a profound feeling for the especial appeal that all 
young creatures have. In The Colt from Moon Mountain the 
real and the unearthly are closely mingled and the atmos- 
phere of the wild wood pervades the scene. In the lovely 
pictures the story is amplified and the delightful little creatures 
—the rabbits, raccoons, flying squirrels, and others—that 
have become familiar to us in earlier books appear again. 
Children of eight to ten will cherish this book. 


Lovett, D. A. Sam does His Sta Illus. se pp. 








8x54. Cape , 6/- 


Readers of Miss Lovell’s —_ a not ont for intense 
excitement but they do expect to find real characters. In Sam 
does His Stuff they will find even less excitement than usual, 
but Sam is a very well drawn character though most young 
readers may find him a trifle “dumb.” The story contains 
mystery, very mild mystery, though sufficient, I suppose, to 
set very young sleuths to work, but it peters out to a rather 
tame solution. I cannot shake off a feeling that this book will 
leave many young readers cold and disappointed. It is, 
however, a good portrait of a young boy. For readers about 
ten. 








OszorneE, E. Ameliaranne and the Jumble Sale. Ulus. 


by S. B. Pearse. 57 pp. 8x6, boards. 
Harrap. ; ; , ‘ . . 3/6 
The popularity of the Ameliaranne books shows no sign 
of diminishing and there is no reason why it should. The 
characters in these books are ordinary normal people, their 
adventures equally normal and trivial. But they are real. 
The illustrations are appealing and with pleaty of colour. 
This latest addition to the series will be as popular as the rest. 


SmitH, E. C. Kodru the Monkey. IUllus. by A. 


Vaughan. 58 pp. 9x6. Hale. . ; 7/6 


A simple but well-told life story of a monkey from birth 
until he established himself as ruler of his tribe. The story, 
short as it is, gives a good deal of information on the environ- 
ment and mode of life of the tribe , and the illustrations, many 
of them double-page spreads in vivid colour, will add greatly 
to the book’s appeal. 


Urriey, A. Cuckoo Cherry-tree. Illus. by Irene 





Hawkins. 191 pp. 8X5. Faber. . . 5/- 


For many years Alison Uttley has given us satisfying 
and beautiful books that owe much to her memories of a 
country background. 


In Cuckoo Cherry-tree she has woven her innate knowledge . 
of country sights, sounds and customs into a dozen charming 
stories in which the fairy world is never far from the mortal one. 
The round of the seasons, flowers, trees, and birds, the homely 
things of farmhouse and cottage, play as great a part as the 
human characters. There is a story of spring and cowslip 
picking, a Christmas story, and one called Star-shine which 
must surely make all children who read it eager to learn to call 
the constellations their friends. 


These stories are ideal for reading aloud, preferably to 
children gathered round a fireside or under a shady tree, and 
they will appeal to children of a wide range of age. 
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FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 





ArmstronG, R. The Mystery deena Ulus. 


160 pp. 745. Dent. ‘ , 7/6 


A good story of three boys’ ibid’ in a village on the 
Northumbrian fells. The author has a feeling for the country- 
side and wild life, and has a very happy knack of depicting it 
all from a boy’s viewpoint. There is not a great deal of plot 
and some of what there is is a little inconsequent, but Thias, 
Dick and Norman are real figures, and their talks and exploits 
should appeal to boys over ten. It is understood that the 
author has based his story in the countryside he knew as a 
boy and the book certainly has an authentic atmosphere. 


Brittany, D. The Magic Door. Illus. ” pp. 


8x54. Nelson . ‘ 5/- 


The blood of that noisy, _— - untidy but very 
lovable creature, the elementary schoolboy, has not been 
stirred by the holiday adventures of his more fortunate 
fellows as portrayed in a recent spate of stories. 

In The Magic Door he will meet his own kind and it 
has been a pleasure for me to read and recommend it. 

The author must write from experience, for surely no 
outsider could write with such zest and irony of this Standard 
Three, who having founda magic knocker, can sally through the 
door of time, and there encounter enough thrills to satisfy the 
most bloodthirsty. They fight with lean and hungry wolves 
in the forests of ancient Britain, narrowly escape death at the 
hands of Romans, Picts and Scots, Angles and Danes, and 
finally gain a burst of notoriety by the pursuit of a historic 
monster. The story is hustled on its way by the realistic 
backchat between Mr. Rocket and his class, which is one of the 
joys of the book. 

Mr. Rocket, with his nerves of steel, is a teacher seen 
through the eyes of the average boy—“‘like all school teachers, 
he was immensely rich.” There is many a sly dig at the present 
educational system. 

This book is great fun and has excitement, humour and 
commonsense and it is very probable that boys will remember 
the history they learn from it long after they’ve forgotten their 
history lessons. 
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Frasry, L. O/d England at Play. Ullus. 144 pp. 


7x5. Harrap . ° ° : . 4/- 


This is a volume of old plays “‘ adapted for young players.” 
The plays are: The Coventry Nativity Play; The Yorkshire 
Shepherds ; Noah's Ark; Everyman; St. George and the Dragon ; 
Punch and Judy. Each play is preceded by a historical note and 
is followed by notes on production. 


Gatitoway, P. Folk Tales from Scotland. Mllus. 


119 pp. 8x6}. Collins . ‘ . 6/- 


Hasuip, J. Fairy Tales from the Balkans. Illus. 





150 pp. 8x6}. Collins . , ‘ ‘ 6/- 


These two books are more than usually welcome because 
of the great dearth in this country, even before the war, of 
volumes of folk stories. The great reservoir of material 
offered in European and Asiatic folklore has scarcely been 
tapped. At the moment practically all the collections that have 
been made are out of print or, what has come to be almost 
synonymous, reprinting. 

The Balkan stories are a great contrast to those of our 
own islands. Even in Scotland, where the harder, tougher 
edges of life remained longer than in England, there is a 
softness, a more delicate imaginative quality in the supernatural 
world of “ the little people ” than is to be found in the stories 
originating in the rocky wildness of Yugoslavia and Albania. 
Balkan children must be tougher than ours. Nearly all their 
folk-tales have a more heroic conception. They have often 
a grotesqueness not infrequently accompanied by a childlike 
naiveté that to an adult reader is almost comic. It is well to 
remember that in less civilized countries folk-tales are as much 
adult as juvenile currency. 


Both these collections are well written and an attempt has 
been made to preserve the spirit as well as the content of the 
originals. 


I hope the publishers have planned to extend the series 
with volumes from other countries. Russia, for example, 
offers a fruitful source ; so does Norway. 
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Giimour, P. The Cygnets Sail Out. 173 PP: 
7X5. Lutterworth Press. ;, afm 


Patience Gilmour follows her books don: a Ranger 
Patrol, the Wild Swans, with a book about the formation of a 
junior patrol which seeks to emulate the aims and, ideals of the 
famous seven. The characters are perhaps a little more than 
life-size and the incidents rather journalistic, but the story 
is interesting and full of ideas regarding personal service, 
citizenship, and other problems young people should take 
some interest in. It will be appreciated by members of Youth 
Clubs and Guide and Ranger organisacions. 


Gray, E. J. Adam of the Road. Illus. by Robert 
Lawson. 174 pp. 8}X6. Black . : 8/6 


The first marks in we book go to the artist ote has given 
us one of the most inviting book jackets I have seen on a 
children’s book since importations from America were stopped. 
But then, this is an American book, and its British publishers 
have wisely retained as much of the appearance of the American 
original edition as war conditions permit and have produced 
a most attractive volume. 

In reviewing the story I have borne this American origin 
in mind. It was awarded the Newbery medal this year and has 
been accepted with great enthusiasm on the other side of the 
Atlantic, where it is hailed as a very fine picture of thirteenth 
century England. Let us try to forget any prejudices we may 
have against English history written by Americans for 
children. 

The characterisation in Adam of the Road is good. Adam, 
the minstrel son of a minstrel, dominates the book. He is an 
) appealing youngster, a very human figure. His dog Nick, the 

theft of which leads to the trek from London to Winchester, 
back to London and thence to Oxford, is real enough. Adam’s 
father, Roger, also is life-size. So also are the people Adam 
meets on his journey. The author secures the atmosphere of 
the open road and as a picture of the period in which the story 
is set I feel that Miss Gray has done well.. Yet I found the book 
less absorbing than I had hoped coming to it as I did with 
pleasant memories of this author’s earlier work. I found the 
considerable research that must have preceded its writing 
tended to obtrude at moments. But I was expecting this and 
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and I am sure no young reader will notice it. I began by giving 
first marks to the illustrator. I feel that Robert Lawson’s 
contribution throughout the book will play a very important 
part in whatever degree of success it may achieve in this 
country. 


HacEn, V. W. V. Miskito By. Illus. PP. 
gh x 5}. Collins. 4/- 


The Miskito Indians of intone call a boy “ masa ’” 
or “ boy-child ” until he has earned an individual name ie 
himself by some deed or characteristic. This book tells of the 
adventures which befell a twelve-year-old Indian in his quest 
for a name. It is a well-told tale in which adventure and infor- 
mation are blended in a way that we have come to recognise as 
typical of an American story for children about life in a foreign 
country. The age appeal is about nine to twelve years. 


MarspDEN, M._ Friends of Freedom. 181 pp. 
745. Oxford : , ; 5/- 


I was getting along apie with this book until I 
reached what the publishers describe as “a fitting climax.” 
The author has given us a well-told tale of a French family in 
Occupied France who hide an English pilot who has had to 
bale out from his burning plane. They also help him to 
gather information of enemy movements and to organise 
sabotage. The main characters are a boy and girl and an old 
Frenchman, Jean-Marie. Everything is feasible enough, even 
the climax, a commando raid, which appears to have been 
staged expressly to rescue the airman. My quarrel is that a 
Gestapo agent is too strictly true to story book type with 
“ little pig’s eyes ” and a “ disgusting roll of fat on his neck,” 
who sits with “ a big cigar stuck at an angle in his wide mouth.” 
I quarrel with the ridiculous ease with which an Englishman 
impersonates an S.S. man, and with the fact that the mere 
mention of the name of an S.S. leader turns every Gestapo 
man into a jelly. And how conveniently handy the “ long 
black cars” with Swastika flag always are. They are 
invariably freely available for the stealing whenever you want 
your hero to escape. The author could have brought his book 
to a far more artistic conclusion. No doubt boys will prefer 
it as it is. 
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Ransome, A. The Picts and the Martyrs. Mllus. 
by the author. 303 pp. 8x5}. Cape . . 8/6 


Howard Spring once wrote that Arthur Ransome’s 
stories are in a class that “ out-tops by head and shoulders and 
half a body the customary stuff.” That is a statement which 
because of a noticeable raising of the general standard becomes 
less true year by year, but it is still not far from the truth. 


I approached The Picts and the Martyrs with a very critical 
mind, looking for faults. I could not find any, nor did I 
expect to find them. I have heard librarians say that children 
do not like Ransome because the young people in his books 
live a sort of life that the vast majority of children do not 
understand. I have always suspected fallacious reasoning and 
insufficient observation and investigation to be the root of 
this attitude among librarians. My careful reading of this 
latest book confirms my suspicions. The essence of all the 
Ransome stories, or at any rate the Swallowdale series, is 
fundamentally this. Mr. Ransome has an almost uncanny 
ability to interpret that heaven-sent attribute of children, the 
capacity to give reality to the world of make-believe. Combine 
with this a facile pen, a flair for characterisation, and successful 
projection of the author into the minds of his characters, and 
the result is a unique story. For Ransome’s stories are unique, 
as is proved by the less successful attempts of his many 
imitators, 


The fact that the Swallows and Amazons have sailing 
boats and long holidays during which to enjoy them with the 
English Lakes as background is incidental, The same sort of 
story could be, and in reality is, enacted in tents in the back 
garden or on waste ground; in attics and in boxrooms. Mr. 
Ransome has an imagination and an attitude of mind that 
retains its youth. He is not an adult being youthful. When he 
is writing he becomes a young person again. That is his secret. 
A good writer must become one with his characters and this 
Ransome accomplishes to perfection. His grown-ups are less 
successfully drawn than the younger people and they occupy 
the stage less frequently. Each character, too, is individual, 
whether it be the dynamic Nancy, the studious Dick or the 
self-assured and accomplished Jacky from the farm. The Great 
Aunt is the skeleton in the cupboard. 
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It might be thought impossible that the Picts could be 
kept out of the way, “ non-existent,” for a whole week without 
straining our credulity, but it proves to be possible despite 
some very “ near misses.” 

Ifeelthat The Picts and the Martyrs is at least as good as its 
forerunners. 


SEVERN, D. A Cabin for Crusoe. Illus. by J. 
Kiddell-Monroe. 230 pp. 745. Lane. 7/6 


With his second book, the author corrects some of the 
faults of Rick Afire and establishes himself among the good 
writers of children’s novels. There is, however, still a tendency 
to magnify an incident into an event or a mystery of major 
proportions. 


The characters are the same as depicted in the earlier book, 
the setting is the same and the time is one year later. The 
children assist their friend to build a cabin on a wooded hillside ; 
opposition from a band of gypsies makes a good excuse for the 
children to camp out and guard the supplies. There are also 
complications about the possession of the site and it is not until 
the children have made friends with the gypsies that they find 
a way out of their troubles. 


The gypsies are an interesting set of people and are sure to 
be popular with young readers. One in particular is responsible . 
for much of the excitement ; it is he who takes the boys on a 
poaching expedition which results in their capture by an 
irate farmer and a bewildered Crusoe ! 


I find this author’s elliptical style rather disconcerting ; 
he uses a row of dots to signify lapse of time—a device that is 
sure to confuse the young reader. There is also a lack of 
definition about his characters which makes it difficult to 
identify them as individuals. An introduction would help 
here ; although I had read the earlier book, I had forgotten 
which of the children were twins and it took mea long time to 
pair them off correctly. Children like their facts straight from 
the beginning; they also like to know the ages of the characters. 


Miss Kiddell-Monroe’s illustrations in black and white 
deserve a special word of praise. 
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Tuomas, F.G. The Village. Illus. 89 pp. 745, 





paper. Oxford : 2/6 


A.ian, J. R. Market Town. Illus. 79 pp. 7X5; 


paper. Oxford ‘ 2/6 


DaruinG, F. F. The Farmyard. Illus. 128 pp. 


x5, paper. Oxford , ‘ 2/6 

These three volumes belong to a series published on behalf 
of the National Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs, and their 
object seems to be to interest young countrymen in their 
environment; their village, the market town they may live 
in or visit, the various sorts of farms and the breeds of cattle, 
sheep, pigs and horses that are to be found there. 

The village is described with due regard to its historical 
background, how it has changed with the years, how its people 
have made it what it is, and the effect of newcomers into their 
midst. The market town is seen at its busiest on Market 
Day. The greatly varying characters who are so prominent 
on that day: the auctioneer, farmer, agricultural engineer, 
seedsman, cattle dealer, and all those others who provide the 
never failing life and colour of Market Day; all are seen at 
their jobs. The stock that is to be found on any British farm is 
described in detail, the points of each breed singled out, and 
the use to which stock is put on seven different types of farm 
in different parts of the country. 

The illustrations are good and a feature of each volume is 
the suggestions given to readers on how they can get to work 
exploring their surroundings with a view to making their own 
history or present-day survey of it. 


Parpor, M. Bunkle Butts In. Illus. 236 pp. 








74x5. Routledge . , ; , 7/6 

Take an empty old house : equip it with secret passages : 
introduce a mysterious house agent: install the “ Bunkle ” 
family in the house and let Bunkle overhear some mysterious 
noises in the dead of the night, and one has a very good 
recipe for a most enthralling mystery ! 

This third “‘ Bunkle” book manages to surpass its two 
predecessors. The plot is somewhat far-fetched, but this fact 
passes almost unnoticed, for the characters themselves are so 
completely alive and convincing that the reader is willing 
to believe anything that may happen to them. Bunkle 
exasperates his family as much as ever, especially as he now 
discovers that he can add dowsing to his other talents. It 
is his experiments with his divining rod which eventually lead 
to the solution of the mystery. 
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For Children this Christmas 


M. E. ATKINSON 


THE MONSTER OF WIDGEON WEIR 


A further enthralling adventure 
of the now famous Lockett children. 
illustrated by STUART TRESILIAN. 75. 6d. 








HELEN DORE BOYLSTON 


CAROL GOES ON THE STAGE 


Introducing a new character and scene 
by the creator of the Swe Burton Books, 
illus. by FREDERICK WALLACE. 75. 6d. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 














DOMINIC 
DIANA BUTTENSHAW 
This is the story of a boy who lived in a forest, and who had a golden 
retriever and a pony who went with him on all his adventures into the 
glades where few knew their way but he. He rode in gymkhanas and 
paperchases and sailed in a gale, but the animals in the forest knew him 
better than anyone else, because they were part of his life. 
lilustrated by Margaret Horder 6s. 


JOHN AND MARY AT SCHOOL 
GRACE JAMES 
John and Mary are now at school and have more fun than ever. They 
climb the Church tower and spend a day wich some gipsy children. These 
are only two of their adventures. 
IMustrated by E. Mary Gardiner 6s. 


A new edition is now ready of 


BERT THE SPARROW 
CICELY ENGLEFIELD 


With delightful wood-cuts by the author, some of which are in colour. 
Cloth bound, 3s. 6d. 


FREDERICK MULLER, LTD. 


























THE BRIDGE 


A Suction devoted to matter of especial interest to those responsible for 
the selection of books for young people between the ages fifteen to nineteen. 








Some New Books 


pD’ AGAPEYEFF, A., and Haprietp, FE. C. R. 
Maps. Illus. 140 pp. 8X5}. Oxford - 4/- 


There is no more engrossing subject of study than maps, 
perhaps because of the romance of exploration they breathe— 
romance that is no less in a one inch Ordnance Survey than 
in those old specimens on which dolphins sported and cherubs 
blew strong winds. In this volume there are two parts, one a 
historical survey ranging from Ptolemy to the latest 25 mile 
to the inch Ordnance production, the other, details of how a 
country is surveyed with a view to making a map of it. Many 
young readers will be particularly interested to find how map- 
makers decide just where those intriguing wriggly contour 
lines are to be drawn. 

Both parts are equally interesting in their respective ways 
and an acquaintance with a surveyor’s method of working 
should make the reader’s everyday use of his maps a more 
intelligent and understanding one. 


Boyrtston, H. D. Carol goes on the Stage. Illus. 190 

pp. 735. Lane . . . 7/6 

This is the first of a new series by the creator of Sue Barton. 
Like its very popular predecessor its outstanding merit is the 
balanced, life-like presentation of the scene and the actors in it. 
The clear, cold light of reason and commonsense subdues the 
glamour of the stage, but on the other hand the delights, ideals 
and advantages of the career are perfectly shown. Emphasis 
is laid on the necessity for hard work, even for the cleverest 
actors. Among the students at the dramatic school are various 
types; the naturally gifted, the less inspired but determined 
worker and the “ stage-struck ” totally lacking in the requisite 
ability. 
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By the end of this part of the story we are able to foresee 
the probable futures of all three types. 

Apart from its value as a fictional guide to a career, the 
book is an interesting picture of back-stage life. It is racy and 
full of humour—rather irritating to an adult by its very 
“adolescent” but authentic conversation but for the same reason 
likely to prove very popular with young readers. The general 
air of excitement and urgency through anxious times, the 
initiative displayed by the “ apprentices,” their successes and 
failures, and the workmanlike way in which they set about 
retrieving the latter, combine to produce a realistic conception 
of the solid merits and demerits of acting as a career. Whether 
themselves attracted to the stage or not, most young girls will 
enjoy the story and look eagerly for the next instalment of 
Carol’s life. 


Gaaain, F. R. Down Ryton Water. Illus. by E. 
Hader. 256 pp. 8x54. Harrap. , ‘ 7/6 


The first impression this book gives is of a child of unusual 
precosity. Young Matt is an astonishingly mature-minded 
five-year-old. This is not so likely to strike a juvenile reader 
and after the first shock it did not worry me unduly. Puritan 
children, we are often assured, were expected to be as sober 
and sensible as their elders. 

The book is topical in a way because it deals with a fight, 
or flight, for freedom. It has three main divisions. These are 
the flight of the Puritans from the persecution of James I to 
Holland ; their life there with the kindly Dutch; and the 
journey of the Pilgrims to America. The main historical 
features of the story are too well-known to need recapitulation. 
It is a measure of the author’s power that she can invest an old 
story with so much vigour, charm and freshness. The central 
characters are Young Matt, his father, tall strong Matthew 
Over and his mother, Goodwife Orris Over, a tiny but forceful 
woman with an ever whimsical quirk of the mouth in face of 
difficulties. She is capable and kind, with much wisdom in the 
use of herbs, and wherever she goes she transplants her 
English garden. 

The close of the book leaves Orris Over elderly, with all 
her family married with children of their own but still main- 
taining the gaiety and individuality which has supported her 
family and friends through much change and hardship. The 
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detail ot life is exceptionally well delineated throughout ; as 
tull as a Pre-Raphaelite picture. Elmer Hader’s delightful 
illustrations are an important feature of the book. For readers 
of from fourteen upwards. 


KIERNAN, R. H. General Smuts. Ulus. 176 pp. 
74. <5. Harrap. ; ‘ ‘ 5/- 


Mr. Kiernan has shown his ability to marshal the essential 
facts of biography in a way that will appeal to young readers. 
In this life of one of the world’s greatest men and of Britain’s 
staunchest friends Smuts appears as an able Commando leader 
in the Boer War; as the man of vision ever striving for the 
union of South Africa; as a general in the first World War 
with a successful campaign to his credit; as honoured and 
respected member of the War Cabinet in 1917, during which 
time he played so important a part in the development of air 
defence and offence ; and as able statesman in his own country 
between the wars and up to the present time. 

This is a useful book to serve as introduction to other 
more detailed biographies and in addition to the piccure of the 
General, it conveys a fair idea of the great contribution South 
Africa is now making to the war effort, an effort seen to be the 
more remarkable in face of the racial problems that have been 
overcome. 


LawrENCE, W. J.C. The Young Gardener. M\lus. 
191 pp. 745. Allenand Unwin . ; 6/- 


This is a “‘ Career” book of an informative and practical 
_ type. Its outstanding feature is its ludicity and its practical 
outlook. The first eight chapters discuss the attractions and 
prospects of horticulture as a career and give suggestions for 
training and learning and applying the knowledge gained. 
The author then treats of the chemistry and physics which 
bear on horticultural practice; of the growth, nutrition, 
health and diseases of plants ; of practical garden work and of 
examinations. He gives lists of suggested books for study and 
several other useful tables. Seldom have I seen so much infor- 
mation compressed into so small a space, and if Mr. Lawrence’s 
facts regarding prospects are accurate, as one assumes they 
are, there seems no reason why many boys should not be 
recruited to this most interesting calling. 
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O’Hara, M. My Friend Flicka. Ulus. by C. EF. 
Tunnichiffe. 232 pp. 8x54 Eyre . . 9/- 

I was about to write that this is the best book about a 
horse since Smoky, but I must qualify that judgment by sayin 
that My Friend Flicka is not so p sr ‘el ge om a Seeeane 
study of the relationship between a boy and a colt, a colt 
passionately longed for and, when the longing was gratified, 
passionately loved. So profound an affection between boy and 
colt, so deeply moving an understanding, is surely very 
rarely found. From the moment when Ken intercepted the 
yearling’s look of terror as it flew from the fury of the 
stallion, through its apparently unconquerable wildness and 
the dire results of its efforts to escape from captivity, the boy’s 
fierce determination to have the colt for his very own never 
wavered. 

It is a moving story, with heart-rending moments. The 
main theme of relationship between boy and colt is: not, 
however, the whole substance of the book. Ken’s father and 
mother are well-drawn characters, the cares and worries of a 
not too successful farm are well-portrayed, and though Flicka 
dominates the animal interest in the book its mother Rocket 
and the stallion Banner provide excitement and provoke the 
readers’ admiration. The author writes extremely well, 
depicts the countryside and weather conditions with unusual 
vividness, and succeeds in transmitting emotional or thrilling, 
even hair-raising, events with certainty. Such moments are 
balanced against the serene, staunch character of Ken’s mother 
or the everyday incidents of farm life. This is a book to be 
thoroughly recommended to all boys and girls of from 
fourteen upwards. The illustrations are delightful though 
unfortunately wartime paper robs them of some of their 
quality. 

RicHMonp, W.K. Kestrel Klee. Illus. 128 pp. 
74x5. Routledge . . , ‘ ; 7/6 

This book just falls short of being a first-class piece of 
nature writing. It is a vivid re-creation of the life of a kestrel, 
founded on knowledge im great detail, and some times fiercely 
realistic in its descriptions. It is marred however by extravagant 
writing. 

In spite of this defect the book is powerful and holds the 
attention. The reader has the illusion of living the story 
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while reading; he feels the sensations of flight, the cruel 
reality of the fight to live, and penetrates very closely into the 
secrets of a bird’s world. 

This is not a book for young children. Older boys and 
girls interested in wild life will find it fascinating; more 
simply told it might have been of classic quality. The illustra- 
tions are good photographs. 

SHALIMAR. True Tales of Sail and Steam. Mus. 
212 pp. $3$x54. Oxford . ; 5/- 

The events described in these stories took place in the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans; round Cape Horn; on the 
River Tigris and as near home as the Thames. Though 
outstanding bravery is instanced, the prevailing impression 
the book gives is one of the seaman’s devotion to his ship, 
amazing feats of endurance, and a willingness to face the most 
appalling difficulties and dangers all in the day’s work. No 
teader but will be thrilled and full of admiration for the men 
who fitted a spare propeller in mid-ocean—a seemingly 
impossible job. Nor will he fail to appreciate the tremendous 
strain of controlling a fast moving ship in the Thames in a 
thick fog that held up five hundred and seventy vessels between 
the Nore and London Bridge. These are two only of the 
stories in this book, but all are equally engrossing. The author 
has a long experience of the sea and tells his tales in a subdued 
manner without over-emphasis. The book is for readers of 
any age from fifteen upwards. 


Stuart, D. M. Historic Cavalcade. Mus. 312 pp. 
8h x 53. Harra ; 8/6 

Arranged on lines similar | to the author’ s previous book, 
A Child’ s Day through the Ages, but intended for somewhat older 
children, Historic Cavalcade contains thirty-two historical 
vignettes, ranging from the funeral procession of Rameses II 
to the 1914-18 European War. 

The point of view may be that of an actual participant in 
the action, of an onlooker, or of people from another age 
magically transported to the scene. Sometimes the emphasis 
is on individual character, again a slight incident skilfully 
re-creates the period. We see the Plague of London 
through the eyes of Mr. Pepys and St. Joan of Arc 
as she appeared to one of her own soldiers, while one of Vasco 
da Gama’s companions relates his experiences for the benefit 
of his grandson. 
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Although many of the chapters deal with relatively 
small periods of time, the effect is never scanty or impression- 
istic. The background is spacious, the atmosphere convincingly 
produced. Miss Stuart covers her canvas with a wealth of 
circumstantial detail, and against this her human figures 
stand out with clarity and precision. 

This is history as it should be presented to the young— 
unbiassed, objective, factually correct, catholic in its range 
and sympathies, vividly related—it is, in short, not a mere 
story but the real life of flesh and blood people and, as such, 
perennially interesting. 


Westetr, W. P. Le#’s Watch the Birds. Illus. 
256 pp. 8x54. Nelson . : , . 10/6 

There must by this time be a great host of people who have 
been introduced to nature study by Mr. Westell. He can 
write from a full memory and a life-time’s experience of his 
subject. In Lef’s Watch the Birds we ate first introduced to the 
methods of watching, then given details of flight, feathers, 
nests and eggs. These instructions are followed by chapters 
on birds to be found in various environments ; hedgerows, 
moorland, cliffs and so on. The subject is covered compre- 
hensively and less common varieties are included. 

I confess, however, that coming to this book as one who 
would like, but has never quite managed, to devote some time 
to the study of birds, I felt that I had not been given the infor- 
mation I was seeking and have been confirmed in this 
judgment since reading that excellent little volume on the 
subject in the Penguin series. 


Waite, A. T. Lost Worlds. Illus. 239 pp. 
8x54. Harrap , " 7/6 
The story of lost civilisations 1 is cheaye fascinating. Miss 
White adds to that intrinsic fascination by tracing the history 
of Egypt, Greece, Nineveh, Troy, Babylon and the lost cities 
of Central America through the researches of such men as 
Petrie, Schliemann, Evans, Weigall, Carter, Layard and 
Stephens. Exploration thus becomes a very human effort 
and young readers will be spurred to emulation. The illustra- 
tions are numerous. 
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HARRODS 


for all 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


FINEST SELECTION IN TOWN 


Visiting librarians are delighted to find here a truly 
remarkable range—remembering the difficulties ex- 
perienced elsewhere. 


Harrods buy large quantities of all’ the best children’s 
books and a spacious room is devoted entirely to their 
display. 


Orders received through the post are given prompt 
attention. 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SWI 




















FIFTY CHRISTMAS POEMS 
Selected by F. B. HYETT Cap 4to. 
PADDY’S TMAS 

by HELEN A. MONSELL Illustrated in full colowr throughout. Cap 4to. 
HEZEKIAH HORTON January. 
by ELLEN TARRY Illustrated in two colours. Cap Ato. 5s. 
HUNDREDS OF PANCAKES 

by AUDREY CHALMERS Illustrated in two colours. Cap Ato. 


MAKE WAY FOR DUCKLINGS December. 
by ROBERT McCLOSKEY Ttlustrated. Cr. Ato. 6s. 
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January. 
5s. 
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STORMALONG AND MOCHA DICK December. 
by IRWIN SHAPIRO Illustrated in two colours. Med. 8vo. 5s. 





Ready. 


Ready. 


THE KITE 

by REX WARNER Tiustrated. La. Cr. 8vo. 
MYSTERY ON THE RIVER 

by BRIAN O’FARRELL Tlustrated. La. Cr. 8vo. \e 
BLACK NIGHT, RED MORNING er 3 


sn ails li dita dil dip die din i ip ip Go Gt 
Seeeoeeoeeoeororror? 


seeeeeoeeoorrrrt.t 


by GEOFFREY TREASE Illustrated . La. 8vo. 
THE LONG JOURNEY Ready. 
by LAURENCE HOUSMAN & C. H. K. MARTEN Jilustrated. La. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
SHARP EARS December. 
by JOHN Y. BEATY 8x8}. Jiustrated in full colour throughout. 6s. 
STAGE STRUCK SEAL 

by JAMES HULL Illustrated, Cap 4to, 

BIG, LITTLE, SMALLER, LEAST 

by MABEL BETSY HILL ‘Nustrated in three colours. Demy 8vo. 


veeseeess BASIL BLACK WELL --++eeeoe! 


December. 
4s. 


January. 
6s. 
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ASKEWS 


Over 60 years OF. PRESTON 
have intensively specialised in 


experience in 
Children’s Books half 
the world of 5 eaiean, wa” ak Sale 


claim to have an intimate 
s knowl of children’s books 
J uvenile Books og their publishers. 
The firm carry an immense 
stock, the variety and value of 
which are’ without equal in 
the trade—a stock that is a 
source of satisfaction and 
pleasure to all visiting 
librarians and_ teachers. 


Inspection cordially invited. 


JamesAskew &Son 


LIMITED 
Library Booksellers, PRESTON 














C. COMBRIDGE LTD. 


Librarians have expressed surprise 
and pleasure at the excellent range 
of children’s books we are still 
able to offer. But it is not 
surprising. Children’s books are 
our especial interest and we make 
it a point of honour to be able 
to supply all there are available. 


9 BULL RING, BIRMINGHAM ¢ 
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